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@.To movant a print on an unsympathetic 
background is much as though one planted 
a seed in barren soil. Any print which is 
worth mounting is worth mounting well, 
and a little thought should always be taken 
to discover the most perfect harmony pos- 
sible between the print and the mount; 
hencethe collection of varied tints, ranging 
from the soft, delicate effects in Taffcta 
to the strong, virulent tones, oriental in 
- their effect, of the Sultan, manufactured 

by Niagara Paper Mills, which (as Jasper 
says, “All the world knows ”’) lies over 
against the Eighteen Mile Creek in the 
lower town of Lockport, New York. 5» 


QA sample book, showing sixty ususual 

color effects, to be had for the asking. 
Write to them and they will refer you to 
your most convenient distributing point. 
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Lo, the last clusters! pluck them, ehery one, 
And let sup {vith sununer, ere the gleam 
Of autumn sets the year’s pent sorrofu free, 
And the fuonds fuail like echoes from the sea. 


— Rosetti. 


The Cloud Maiden 


(A Legend of the Old Man of the Mountain) 


LESLIE G. CAMERON 


ENTURIES ago, for crime unknown to 
C living mortals, the Old Man was securely 

bound by rocky fetters to the side of a 
mountain. 

Year after year he stood there, silent, sullen, 
a grim sentinel over the surrounding country. 
If he repented of his evil, no one knew, for he 
would not answer the gentle inquiries of the 
wind, and to the brooks that babbled far below 
he returned looks of proud contempt. When 
modest flowers lifted their sweet faces to his, he 
gave them a frowning stare, and no one guessed 
how wearily his heart beat through the long, 
long years. 

But one night the Old Man’s dreary existence 
was wonderfully changed. Upon the highest 
peak of a neighboring range he saw a vision of 
beauty. A little Cloud Maiden, with a circlet 
of dew-drops on her floating hair, was dancing 
lightly ; her hands catching up her glistening 
draperies, and her bare feet slipping to and fro 
as she whirled and poised in the white moonlight. 
Her eyes shot him a dazzling glance, and he knew 
that, added to his rocky fetters, was added a new 
one, the fetter of love. 
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Night after night she danced in the moonlight, 
and the hills and valleys loved her, the stars 
burned their rays like incense before her, and 
the moon worshipped on that mountain top. 

The Old Man knew of the love offered her, 
and suffered. Finally he spoke to a passing 
wind. “Take this one message to the Cloud 
Maiden. Say that one doomed to endless suf- 
fering loves her.” 

And the wind returned and said, “ She loves 
you not,” and turning away, the wind bore the 
groan of anguish which the proud Man of the 
Mountain could not restrain. 

But lo, that night the Cloud Maiden danced 
on the mountain next his, and he heard her 
speak, and her voice was like tinkling dew-drops, 
and her eyes were soft as weeping stars, for she 
grieved for the Old Man. 

“Do not love me, strange one,” she said, “ for 
to-morrow I go away. My lover has called me, 
and to-morrow, after the sun shower, I am going 
with Rainbow, who adores me and will carry me 
with him to a beautiful land beyond the sky.” 

Then did the Old Man’s proud heart break. 

“Oh, my beloved, my beloved,” he cried, “do 
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not go with Rainbow, for he is as false as he is 
radiant. Do you not know that he steals the 
hearts of fair cloud maidens, and he loves them 
only till the sun scorches their beauty. He will 
take you into the terrible heat of day, and 
you will die, my beloved.” But the Cloud 
Maiden laughed lightly, and, tossing her head, 
said: “ You do not know Rainbow, Old Man. 
He is beautiful, and all earth and sky love him. 
He is good, too, and has done no crime and 
wears no chains like you, strange one, and I love 
only the love of the good.” 

Then she whirled out of sight, and the cold 
moonlight kissed the spot where she had stood. 

Then did the Old Man give way to grief, and 
groan after groan echoed through the mountains, 
until the sky, moved by his anguish, wept for 
sympathy. 

The morrow came and, after mid-day, the 
dread sun shower. Then he saw her, his be- 
loved, leap lightly up, up, into the open arms of 
Rainbow, and, grief of griefs! he saw her head 
upon his arm, and his false lips upon her fair ones. 


Great tears ran down the cheeks of Old Man, 
and deep furrows will forever mark their course. 

The shower ceased and the fiery sun sped into 
the sky. The little Cloud Maiden shrank closer 
in her lover’s arms, away from the burning heat. 
But Rainbow laughed cruelly and thrust her 
from him, and telling her rudely that he must 
go, he suddenly slipped away. 

“ Oh my beloved, my beloved,” cried out the 
Old Man, “ come to me, come to me.” 

She floated feebly toward him and lifted her 
white face to his. 

“T am dying,” she said, “and you were right. 
Forgive me, I did not know how good you were, 
for you truly loved me, and only the good can 
truly love. I must go now to sunland, the land 
of death. Farewell, beloved. Watch for me. 
Some day I shall come back, for love is stronger 
than death,” and she floated away to the fiery 
gates of Sunland. 

And the Old Man of the Mountain is watch- 
ing patiently and strongly. For love is patience 
and love is strength. —7he Echo. 


Concerning the Photo-Secession 


JOSEPH T. KEILEY 


believing in the same cause, laboring for 
the same end. It stands solely for the ad- 
vancement of the production of pictures by 
means of the camera, through the application of 
those general and well-established laws that gov- 
ern the making of pictures, properly so-called, 
by any medium whatever. It is the inevitable 
evolution of previous conditions. The final 
general recognition of the fact that there was 
a vast difference, esthetically speaking, between 
a photographic record and a pictorial photo- 
graph, and that pictorial photography was to 
occupy a distinct place, led to all manner of 
photo-pictorial exhibitions and competitions, each 
with its own standard of excellence and artistic 
merit. 
As arule the chief requirement of such exhi- 
bitions was that the negative and print should be 
of a certain technical perfection. After that, 


] IS composed of photographic workers 
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whatever happened to strike the fancy of the 
judges of such exhibitions — who very often had 
but slight, if any, training in purely artistic mat- 
ters — was right; what did not was wrong — 
tonality, composition, etc., to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. 

The result was that almost everybody who 
had a camera thought that by making an expo- 
sure, getting a good technical negative, print, 
etc., that he turned out a “picture.” There 
were as many different standards as magazines 
and exhibitions. The educated public refused 
to take the matter seriously, and the photog- 
raphers often were guilty of many offences 
against good taste and art. There were those, 
however, who took the pictorial possibilities seri- 
ously, and who recognized that, in so far as laws 
could apply to art, there could be but one fixed 
recognized standard, that in picture-making, in 
the art sense, there must be composition, har- 
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mony, etc., just as in music, and that lines 
strung together indiscriminately are as meaning- 
less as musical notes similarly joined. They 
recognized that there was not one set of art laws 
for photography and another for painting, sculp- 
ture, etc. They believed seriously in pictorial 
possibilities of the camera, and they set them- 
selves the task of bringing about a recognition 
of one authoritative standard and a serious con- 
sideration and recognition of the cause by the 
general public. These people became more 
numerous, and were, as a matter of course, mis- 
understood, and more or less good naturedly 
jeered at by those who could not or would not 
understand, till finally certain of them, who were 
more or less in touch and who had well-defined 
ideas in common upon the subject, through 
attack and opposition, were practically driven to 
organizing under the name Photo-Secession. They 
were convinced that the old exhibitions and com- 
petitions, which had done their work, were now 
harmful and through the widely divergent char- 
acter of their standards led only to conflict and 
confusion, and were a barrier in the path of real 
progress. They recognized that only in unity 
and oneness of purpose could anything be 
accomplished along, what seemed to them to be 
the newer and more advanced lines of true 
progress, and under the name Photo-Secession 
they are now putting the strength of their 
united efforts into a campaign of education. 
They do not stand simply for impressionism or 
realism, as has been stated, but for pictorial 
photography in the most comprehensive sense 
of that word —the application of the highest 
standards, the production of the most original 
results in all branches, whether in realism or 
impressionism, the encouragement and develop- 
ment of new workers. 

It must not for one moment be imagined that 
the Photo-Secessionists do not fully realize that 
there are very many excellent workers outside 
of their ranks all over the country, whose work 
is of a high order. On the contrary, they quite 
appreciate this and also that a percentage of 
these workers is not in sympathy with and is 
even opposed to what they conceive to be the 
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Photo-Secession and its aims and methods, 
but the Secessionists believe that this is due 


solely to an entire misunderstanding of the atti- 
tude and purposes of the Photo-Secession. Many 
of these will undoubtedly join the Secession as 
soon as they have a correct conception of what 
the organization really stands for, just as others 
have already done. The Secession desires to 
interfere with no organization or individual, and 
wishes no recruits to its ranks except such as 
come voluntarily and from conviction of the 
correctness of its position. It aims to interfere 
with no one, and desires simply the privilege of 
working out its own convictions along its own 
lines without interference. While it believes 
firmly in the correctness of its position, it makes 
no pretence at infallibility, and fully recognizes 
that the test of time alone will prove the right- 
ness or wrongness of its position, and by that 
verdict alone can it be finally and justly judged. 
Therefore, let those who are interested keep 
themselves free from any undue prejudice, and 
accept no allegation against the Photo-Secession- 
ists without careful scrutiny ; let them examine 
the work, conduct, and personalities of the 
Secessionists themselves, who are certainly en- 
titled to impartial consideration, and if, as I am 
confident, they find that the Secessionists are 
laboring in a good cause, let them lend to its 
advancement every possible assistance, beginning 
by challenging every adverse statement and 
making the accuser prove his position or hold 
his peace. If they do not wish to help, at least 
let them not attempt to pull down without 
reason. — Down Town Topics. 


To familiarize our readers with both sides of this 
controversy, in a spirit of justice and fair play we fepro- 
duce this article as an authoritative statement of the 
Photo-Secession’s aims and purposes, from one of its 
leading exponents. Simultaneously with this statement 
comes the announcement, through the “ Amateur Pho- 
tographer” (London), that the Linked Ring, of Eng- 
land, and the Photo-Secession, of America, will boycott, 
this fall, the exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain, the oldest and most highly 
respected photographic body in the world. We leave 
this announcement to our readers without further com- 
ment. — Ep. 
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The National Convention of the Photographers’ 


Association 


raphers of the country gathered, at In- 

dianapolis, Ind., Aug. 4 to 7, toattend the 
Twenty-third Annual Convention of the National 
Photographers’ Association. Governor Durbin, 
of Indiana, sent a letter of welcome, and Pres. 
J. George Nussbaumer, Buffalo, N. Y., delivered 
the following thoughtful address : 


. BOUT a thousand strong, the photog- 


‘‘ With the opening of this convention, another year 
of success and progress has been scored. 

‘‘ During the past few years, photography has advanced 
as an art and has taken its place in the art world, a 
place that it will hold secure and without question as 
a medium of art interpretation equal to that of the 
painter or the sculptor, and, in some respects, superior 
to either. Many men have contributed the results of 
their efforts to this end, and, as the years roll on, new 
names are added to the list of skilled workers in our 
art. This great army of co-workers, both men and 
women, are ever ready to act upon the suggestions of 
the thinking men who labor as an advance guard with 
the intricate problems of art and science, and freely 
give the results of their research to the profession at 
large whom they are developing and leading onward to 
higher and higher attainments. Thus our calling is 
constantly being elevated and photography is com- 
manding that recognition which is its due from the 
world of art. 

‘‘Nothing succeeds like success, and in this great 
work the Photographers’ Association of America seeks 
to be ever at the fore front, and to lend a helping hand 
to every willing and eager worker. Its aim is to im- 
prove the art and science of photography by diffusing 
the light of every new discovery and invention, and to 
stimulate among its members the greatest enthusiasm 
for perfection in process and in art interpretation. 

‘‘Each year our gallery is hung with new triumphs, 
bright gems in the crown of photographic achieve- 
ment. The best available talent is secured for our 
meetings with the cesign of educating our minds in 
art production. This educational idea is to my mind 
the central idea and the great controlling factor that 
should govern our conventions. It should be our con- 
stant aim, and should Lea sufficient incentive to induce 
every photographer in this broad land to unite himself 
with us. It should incite him not only to attend each 
of our great conventions as regularly as he would his 
lodge or his church, and not alone be a passive recipient 
of benefits, but to take an active part and cheerfully 
contribute his share to some department of this grand 
Let each one contribute his share by exhibiting 
in the art gallery, and by forwarding all of our aims 
and efforts. 

‘* The convention of 1901, rightfully named the “‘ edu- 
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cational conyention,’’ was the first of the no-prize 
conventions. That this was a radical departure from 
the policy of previous years you all know. 

‘It having been one of the orders of business at the 
convention to move that $1,000 be set aside for prizes 
to be competed for at the coming convention, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, in deciding the policy to be followed 
for this convention, considered that the educational 
features and the desire on the part of the members to 
elevate their profession was a sufficient incentive to 
attend the convention and to exhibit their work. 
Prize competitions tend to foster selfish ambition, and 
undignified struggle for supposed supremacy, and not 
that higher and more generous aspiration that strives 
for that which is noblest, truest, and best, not for 
selfish ends, but to better the condition of our fellow- 
men, and elevate deservedly the noble calling in which 
we are engaged. Our art lends to the world beauty 
and brightness ; in art itis the handmaid of humanity, 
and in science the highest priest of truth in its unques- 
tioned accuracy. No other profession can have higher 
ideals; then let us not forsake them by worshiping 
the false god of personal advancement at the expense 
of true art. 

‘*We send our children to school and to college to 
place before them the best and truest, and to develop 
in them thinking and creative minds; but men are 
never too old to learn, and so our object in holding 
these no-prize conventions is to give you something to 
awaken thought and to incite you to aspire to emulate 
that which is best; to display your work to others that 
they may follow where you lead; that you in turn may 
learn from your fellows, and thus the entire brother- 
hood be lifted up and our common calling dignified. 

‘When asked to exhibit we have sometimes been 
met with the reply, ‘What is there in it for me?’ I 
can but answer, ‘Come and see. He that seeks shall 
find, and to him that hath ten talents yet more shall 
be given.’ Noone can attend our conventions and go 
away without acknowledging that he has been bene- 
fited by observation and careful study of the beautiful 
examples of our art on display here. 

‘‘Then why not do your share willingly, to the end 
that all may be benefited? This is the third no-prize 
convention era, and I would respectfully recommend 
that some action be taken in this meeting definitely to 
decide the future policy of our conventions. I would 
recommend that the printed program be kept as simple 
a book as possible— rather a program than a magazine. 

‘*T would also recommend that we cooperate with Mr. 
John A. Ockerson, Chief of the Department of Liberal 
Arts, St. Louis World’s Fair, 1904, in making the ex- 
hibit of art photography in his department at the 
World’s Fair a great and glorious success, and that we 
accept the recommendations and invitation extended 
to us by him. This invitation and recommendations 
I have the honor to transmit to you now.”’ 
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The Difference between Carbon and Ozotype Printing 


THOS. MANLY 


HERE is more pleasure to be derived 
from pigment printing than any other 
process. Apart from the beautiful vari- 
ety of permanent colors, there is a certain fas- 
cination in seeing the picture gradually unveil it- 
self in warm water and a pleasing sense of control 
in being able to modify the development at any 
particular moment. Most amateurs find the 
development of a negative the most pleasurable 
part of their pastime, but there are, unfortu- 
nately, too many who practically stop here and 
take very little interest in the subsequent print- 
ing operation. 

The number of high-class cameras that are 
sold to amateurs for artistic work is quite dis- 
proportionate to the number of good pictures 
produced. There is hardly room for the im- 
provement of dry plates and films; but printing 
processes have not progressed at the same rate. 
This is, no doubt, to a large extent due to the 
want of enterprise on the part of paper manu- 
facturers. Large paper mills in all parts of the 
world have been content to allow two or three 
German and French firms to make photographic 
paper exclusively. And while the manufacture 
of photographic paper is in the hands of a few 
mills we cannot hope for early improvement. 

Although both in ozotype and carbon print- 
ing the image is formed by insoluble, pigmented 
gelatin, there is a marked difference in appear- 
ance. Ozotype is more like hand work; the 
pigment appears softer than carbon, and adapts 
itself more readily to the characteristic surface 
of the paper, whereas in carbon the picture is 
more rigid and photographic, and one might 
almost say has a slightly waxy appearance, 
especially noticeable in large work. The reason 
of this is apparent when we come to investigate 
the constitution of a carbon print. In carbon 
printing the image is formed in the body of the 
pigmented gelatin. During exposure a very 
thin, insoluble skin of unpigmented gelatin is 
formed all over the surface of the tissue; in 
fact, the film is so thin that the insolubility does 
not penetrate into the incorporated pigment. 
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This insoluble skin is the salvation of the 
picture ; without it we should not be able to lay 
the image down upon the transfer paper without 
risk of distortion or fracture. In the act of 
transfer it is this film, holding the image, that is 
cemented to the transfer paper; so that there 
is, sandwiched between the image and the paper, 
a film of insoluble gelatin, and no amount of 
developing will separate the image from the 
skin. 

In ozotype the insoluble skin is not present, 
and the surface of the paper takes its place. 
This is the reason why the image readily adapts 
itself to the quality of the surface and gives the 
picture the character of a drawing. When 
the ferrous sulphate bath is used the ozotype 
image is quite as sharp as carbon; but, owing 
to the above reasons, the appearance is less pho- 
tographic and more artistic. 

It is quite possible, however, to render the 
picture as sharp as an aristo print, by building 
it on a gelatin foundation. The F paper, pre- 
pared by the Ozotype Company, is designed to 
give sharp pictures, possessing a softness and 
delicacy unobtainable in a carbon print. An 
idea seems to prevail that ozotype prints 
are fuzzy and impressionist; this is certainly 
not the case now that the ferrous sulphate bath 
has been introduced, the detail in a print from a 
good negative being perfectly sharp. 

For amateurs, who take up their photographic 
work at odd moments, ozotype will be found 
especially convenient, as a dozen initial prints 
can be made in an hour, and the subsequent 
operation of pigmenting can be postponed to a 
more convenient opportunity. In countries 
where sensitive carbon tissue cannot be ob- 
tained the advantage of ozotype is apparent. 
It is a very simple matter to sensitize a sheet 
of ‘sized paper, the operation, including the dry- 
ing, occupying about twenty minutes, whereas 
the sensitizing and drying of carbon tissue takes 
six to eight hours. 

The control in modifying the gradation of the 
resulting picture is one of the chief points in 
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ozotype. This is carried out by means of the 
acid bath, which consists of an acid (hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric) and ferrous sulphate; and 
it is the relative proportion of these two sub- 
stances which determines the quality of the 
picture. The more acid used in relation to 
the ferrous sulphate, the stronger the shadows 
and the greater the contrast ; and the larger the 
proportion of ferrous sulphate in relation to the 
acid, the finer and more delicate the result. 

In carbon printing the only way to modify 


the character of the negative is to sensitize in a 
weak or strong solution of bichromate ; so that, 
with a visible image enabling the progress of 
the printing to be watched, the correct render- 
ing of the picture with regard to right and left, 
the convenience of being able to divide the 
operations into two stages, the absence of blisters 
and safe edge, and the beauty and permanency 
of the results, the ozotype process is certain to 
make its way even in those countries where the 
paper has to be sensitized by the worker. 


My Experience with Gaslight Papers 


WENDELL G. CORTHELL 


to use gaslight papers, I naturally turned 

to the most extensively advertised, most 
widely used, and most freely sold. Later on it 
seemed to me that some of the other makes 
yielded softer prints and ran for my _pur- 
pose rather more uniformly. 

Last fall, after an absence of six months in 
Europe, I began work on my summer’s nega- 
tives. I had five hundred negatives and would 
use a good deal of paper. Platinum was out of 
the question. We cannot all afford to use plat- 
inum freely. The sun rarely shines when we 
have a day to spare, and it still refuses to shine 
in the evening, when so many photographers 
wish to print. We must have some thing about 
as good as platinum, giving the same soft effects, 
which can be used at any time and costs less. 
If one could get a satisfactory paper costing 
about a cent a sheet for a 4 x § size, one could 
feel free to use it rather recklessly, but when 
one must pay four cents a sheet and use a lot 
of it, one feels as you do when looking at the 
cash end of a bill of fare at the Waldorf Astoria. 

What we all want is a paper that will do fair 
work on fair negatives. That was the question 
I set about to solve. I purchased every Ameri- 
can gaslight paper and faithfully made tests on 
good and poor negatives. I finally founda paper 
that answered my purposes and seemed to be 
adapted for my particular wants. The manu- 
facturers make some dozen or more varieties — 


G ic wep years ago, when I first began 
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too many — but I have settled for myself to the 
use mostly of portrait rough, portrait matte, and 
carbon matte. 

The portrait rough of the make selected is a 
little quicker than the regular papers, very soft 
in its prints, giving clear whites, and an effect 
so near platinum that the very elect are deceived. 
The portrait matte is very smooth and excellent 
for negatives where detail is wanted. The speed 
is about the same as the rough. Each batch ought 
to be tested, as with all gaslight papers. For 
thin or flat negatives, where contrast is required, 
the carbon matte is the thing. For reproduc- 
tions, or in using a very thin or flat negative or 
one with muddy sky, I use a thin carbon matte. 
With this selection I am perfectly satisfied now 
and can use many negatives which were failures 
with some of the more expensive papers. 

I have also long been experimenting along the 
line of developing gaslight papers in colors. 
The portrait matte is excellent for this purpose. 
A cardboard matte is made that lends itself to 
beautiful results in this line. I hope ere long 
to give in print the result of my ex, eriments. 

As to developers, I have tried every formula 
that is given by the manufacturers, with the va- 
rious papers, and also all I have seen in the 
magazines, but.always come back to one of 
my own make. 

The results with amidol are good and also 
with edinol, but they are more expensive, and 
the difference is so slight, if any, that it is safe 
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to use the following on any of the gaslight 


papers : — 
Distilled water ; ‘ ‘ 4 ounces 
Metol . 2 I-2 grains 
Hydrokinon IO grains 
Sulphite — dry 48 grains 
Carbonite : 64 grains 
10 per cent bromide about . : 1o drops 


Put in bromide enough to keep a test slip 
white a minute or more. Use dsti//ed water 
only. This is very important. Cheap water and 
chemicals will yield cheap work. Put developer 
in small glass stoppered bottles, filled to the 
neck, and it will keep. For a test, I am using a 
bottle of developer, made fourteen months ago, 
and find it good. The illustration with this article 
was made with this developer. I saved it for 
curiosity all these months, waiting for it to turn 
yellow, which it did not do. And yet, in two 
hours after using, the little left in the bottom of 
the bottle was black. I doubt if even the expert 
editor of this magazine could tell which of my 
prints were made with this old developer. 

I do not recommend keeping developers by 
any means. Ordinarily, I make up enough for 
a few days only, and never use it if it has any 
color. I use two-ounce bottles, and keep a lot 
of them. 

If softer results are wanted, as in portraiture, 
for instance, dilute with an equal amount of 
water, more or less. Very delicate prints can 
be made if the developer is diluted more than 
double, and prints made through ground glass. 

How to handle the paper: The great propor- 
tion of workers use 4 x 5 or § x 7 paper. The 
constant wetting of the hands is a drawback. 
It requires much time to wipe them and the 
moisture often gets on the fresh paper, making 
trouble. I never wet my hands in the work. 
For 4 x 5 paper I use a 4 x 5 porcelain tray. 
After printing I put the paper in water to make 
it lie flat and take it from there to the porcelain 
tray, in which is two ounces of developer, with 
dentists’ tweezers. Cheap pincers will not do. 
Get good ones, costing seventy-five cents, and 
they will last for years and not rust. After 
putting the paper in the tray, rock it as in de- 
veloping a plate. Take the paper out of tray, 
draw it across the surface of water in a third 
tray and into the fixing-bath, where it should be 
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moved for several seconds. All this handling is 
done with tweezers. Dip the tweezers in the 
third tray of water, and it is ready for the new 
work. 


These tweezers can be kept in the hand, used 
in each tray, even in the fixing-bath, and so little 
adheres to them that there is never any trouble. 
For safety, however, I dip in the water tray after 
using in the fixing-bath. I am sure no one 
would use the hands on small prints after once 
using the tweezers. In every operation and chem- 
ical have the utmost cleanliness, as soon as the 
developer in the tray turns at all yellow throw it 
away. Never carry any over that has been 
used. 

I always use the velox fixing-bath, making up 
a quart at a time, and using it as long as good, 
up to say ten days. It is well to filter it every 
day or two. Don’t overwork it. It pays to 
throw away doubtful chemicals. 

The prints can be fixed anywhere from ten 
minutes to several hours. Move them about 
every few moments for ten minutes. Wash for 
an hour, or, if kept moving for half an hour, 
they should be moved now and then, so that the 
water will certainly come to the face of the print 
and take out all the hypo. Better fifteen min- 
utes constant moving than a wash of hours, if 
allowed to lie stuck together. 

When the prints are taken from the washing 
tray I let the water from the tap run over each 
one to take off anything that may adhere. Dry 
on cheese-cloth, stretched ona frame. If they 
curl badly put another frame on top when dry. 
Next morning, when partly curled, they will 
seem far inferior to their appearance in the 
water the night before. Many a heartache has 
resulted from the dried prints. As the pot- 
ter has, with high hopes, put his vases in the 
kiln and awaited with bated breath the mysteri- 
ous action of the fire, so the amateur photog- 
rapher awaits the drying of his prints, so charm- 
ing when wet. 

Well, do not be discouraged. Straighten 
them out by drawing over a strong blende, or 
pressing with an iron, trim, and well mount, and 
joy will come again if you had a good negative. 
The print will grow more brilliant after a day or so. 

There are many tricks to improve the print, 
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such as printing through ground glass for soft- 
ness, putting celluloid between the negative and 
paper for softness, shading thin portions of the 
negative, printing in skies and insets, using 
celluloid between the light and negative to clear 
the muddy skies, marking on ground glass places 
wanting less light, etc. 

Don’t make the mistake of using one paper 
for all negatives. If so, you will discard more than 
half the negatives you could save. Have at least 
three grades of paper. I keep half a dozen always. 
It must be a fine negative that will come out well 
with any paper. You will not be able to make 
prints for reproduction by the engraver and printer 
and for “salon’’ work with the same paper. It 
can only be done by a variety of papers. 


If we will produce good prints we must have 
good or fairly good negatives. The lighting 
must first of all be right, the composition pleas- 
ing, the developing correct, and all the work 
done with thought and care. The amateur’s life 
is one of failures any way, but, ah, but, when we 
get a good picture it is better than a rise in 
stocks. 

Let us do the best we can every time, whether 
others are to see the picture or not. 

The Greeks made their statues on honor ; the 
backs against the walls were as finished as the 
parts which men looked upon. The gods saw 
the backs, hence good work was the rule. When 
we work like that we shall have fewer failures 
and more joy in our labor. 


Our Future Issues 


HE October number of the PHoto Era 
will contain the best work of the camera 
shown at the National and New England 
Conventions. Every amateur and professional 
photographer should be interested in these pic- 
tures. This Convention issue of the PHoTto 
ERA will be printed in soft photographic shades 
of ink, and mechanically and artistically will be 
an edition de luxe. 


The Art 


It really is amazing how much my husband knows 

Of drugs, and acids, and such things; one surely would 
suppose 

He was a full-fledged chemist, and competent at will, 

With mortar and with pestle, to produce the festive 
pill. 


He has grown to be an artist, too, and of no mean 
degree, 

Producing strange and spectral scenes, and some he 
calls ‘‘ genre.”’ 

Of “light and shade’’ and ‘‘ posing’’ he knows an 
awful lot, 

And ‘“atmosphere,’’ and ‘‘background,’’ and Heaven 
knows what not. 
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Photographic Work of Philadelphia will be 
shown in our November issue. Already a large 
number of beautiful photographs have been re- 
ceived. All who wish to be represented should 
forward their work at once. 

Our December issue will be devoted to the 
Photographic Work of New York. Many 
beautiful pieces of photographic work have 
been received. 


Educative 


And it is quite surprising — at least it is to me — 
To hear this erstwhile silent man discourse with 


fluency 

Of things I cannot understand; they fairly turn my 
head, 

Till one would think to hear him that he was college- 
bred. 


* * * * 


Now I’ve come to a conclusion that solves the mystery ; 
The mastering of the elements that form Photography 
Has been to him, unconsciously, an educating force, 


That with pleasure as an adjunct equals a Chautauqua 
course ! 
LILIAN M. RATCLIFFE. 
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My soul went forth, and, mingling with trees, 

Danced in the leaves; or, floating in the cloud, 

Saw its white double in the stream below; 

Or rose, sublime to pure ecstasy, 

Dilated in the broad blue over all. 

I was the wind that dappled the lush grass, 

The tide that crept with coolness to its roots, 

The thin-winged swallow skating on the air; 

The life that gladdened everything was mine. 
LOWELL. 


The poet expresses in these lines the artistic 
spirit that should animate every true worker in 
photography ; for, after all is said, in making a 
picture it is the form and spirit rather than the 
detail of things photographed that we should 
look for. The imagination should be given full 
play, and “as it bodies forth the form of things 
unknown, the artists camera will turn them to 
shape and give to airy nothings a local habitation 
and a name.” 


National The twenty-third annual conven- 
Convention tion of the Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of America was held in the auditorium of 
Das Deutsche Haus, Indianapolis, Indiana, Aug. 
4 to 7 inclusive. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. Frank R. 
Barrows, of Boston, showed a balance to the 
good of over five thousand dollars on January 1, 
1903. 

The convention voted to endorse the proposi- 
tion to establish at the Winona Assembly 
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Grounds, Winona, Indiana, a permanent exhi- 
bition building for photographs. They also 
elected President Nussbaumer, of Buffalo, as 
the association’s representative on the advisory 
committee for the selection of photographs at 
the World’s Fair. 


The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
Messrs. Cicero R. Reeves, of Anderson, Indiana, 
president ; Charles W. Hearn, of Boston, first 
vice-president ; George G. Holloway, of Terre 
Haute, secretary; and Frank R. Barrows, of 
Boston, treasurer. 

A condensed report of the addresses will be 
given in our October number, with a choice 
selection of pictures from the convention exhibit. 


The Old Time and again we have declared in 
Masters these pages that it would be of signal 
advantage to the professional photographer if he 
were to make himself familiar with the works of 
the great painters, either in the originals or 
through reproductions. Nothing has aided the 
amateur photographers more than this very 
study of the works of the painters. 

The advice given to photographers by Mr. 
Wilbur Dean Hamilton, the artist, is that 
every photographer’s studio should contain a 
series of reproductions of the portraits of 
Rembrandt, Reynolds, Copley, and _ other 
famous portrait painters; to these we add 
Lionardo’s exquisite “Mona Lisa,” Titian’s 
masterly portrait of himself, and Ruben’s por- 
trait of his wife and children,— all subjects 
worthy of continuous study both for subject and 
for style. They stand as the embodiment to-day 
of the old idea in portraiture that is ever new, 
of the infinite beauty in truth. To those who 
give a loving and careful study to these master- 
pieces will be revealed the secret of the strong 
individuality that characterizes them; and it 
would be difficult, indeed, to overestimate their 
educational value for the average photographer. 


Photography Photography has become of late 
and Royalty years very popular with royalty. 
Queen Alexandra, of England, is very fond of 
photographing rare China sets and dishes, of 
which she is an acknowedged connoisseur. The 
Empress of Germany has long been an adept in 
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the art of kodaking; while Queen Helena, of 
Italy, has recently taken up the art with enthusi- 
asm. It is said that she objects to the finger 
stains in developing, but delights in printing and 
mounting her own pictures. While King Carlos, 
of Portugal, does some very excellent work with 
the camera. Royalty is right. There is no 
more delightful fad in existence than the art of 
making pictures by photography. It lightens 
the burdens of life and sweetens existence here 
below. As we heard an old veteran photog- 
rapher recently say at the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion: “I have made pictures for fifty-two 
years. All my life has been spent in this art; 
and I propose to go down under the shining 
and beautiful sun to my final rest, kissing the 
beautiful clouds as they sink out of sight.” 


New England Upwards of six hundred photog- 
Convention raphers attended the seventh 
annual convention of the Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of New England, which was held in Copley 
Hall, Boston, Aug. 19 to 21 inclusive. The 
addresses were good, and the advice and instruc- 
tion given by the speakers were in many re- 
spects excellent. But this convention will go 
down to history as a distinctly commercial con- 
vention. The commercial spirit dominated it 
from start to finish, and the art side, the real 
glory of a truly successful photographic conven- 
tion, was overlooked or purposely suppressed. 
We make this criticism more in sorrow than in 
anger, because for five years past we have 
watched, with feelings of pride, the steady growth 
and development of this body of photographers 
along artistic lines, until the New England Con- 
vention had come to be regardéd as second only 
to the National Association of Photographers in 
artistic excellence and achievement. 

But this proud position it has now lost 
through carelessness, indifference, lack of judg- 
ment or bad taste, call it what you will, on 
the part of those who shaped this convention. 

The five years’ labor of men devoted to high 
standards of art has been ruthlessly set aside, 
and a new Daniel has come to judgment. We, 
confidently, though regretfully, predict that it 
will take years of toil and labor to rid the 
New England Association of the unjust and 
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unenviable reputation that has come to it from 
this convention. Nor can it ever regain the 
artistic prestige it once enjoyed until the evil 
influence that now dominates it is set aside and 
the spirit of greed has been relegated to the 
background. The only ray of hope we now see 
for the future lies in the fortunate selection of 
George E. Tingley, of Mystic, Conn., an artist 
photographer of high worth, as president for the 
ensuing year. 

In order that we may not be accused of giv- 
ing a biased opinion, and that we may demon- 
strate that the art-loving people of Boston share 
our views, we give the following criticism of 
pictures from the Fine Arts editor of the Bos- 
ton Zranscript: 


The exhibition of photographs now in progress at 
Copley Hall in connection with the annual convention 
of the Photographers’ Association of New England is 
said to contain about two thousand works. The display 
bears internal evidence of having been got together 
more with a view to quantity than quality. As an in- 
dication of the present standard of taste among pro- 
fessional photographers we cannot say that it is en- 
couraging. The fashion of making large photographs 
seems to be more than ever rampant just now, and we 
note in every group of portraits a certain number of 
prints almost as large as life. The majority of these 
large photographs are extremely commonplace and in- 
artistic. Itisa singular state of affairs that the ama- 
teur photographers should have carried their work so 
much farther towards esthetic perfection than the 
professional photographers ; and it is still more singu- 
lar that the professional photographers should not 
have wit enough to take the cue. Rarely do we find 
any of the professional photographers whose work 
shows any individuality whatever, and it is only occa- 
sionally that we find one whose prints manifest the 
merely fundamental or negative qualities of good taste 
and refinement. 

The promiscuous manner in which the photographs 
are displayed, and the conspicuous lack of taste in 
framing and mounting them, go to confirm the impres- 
sion that the professional photographers ought to go 
to school to the amateur photographers to learn how 
to do things in accordance with the eternal fitness of 
things. The foreign contributions, collected by Mr. 
Wilfred A. French, the European representative oi the 
association, have been hung in a small, ill-lighted side 
room, where those visitors who chance to find them at 
all will have considerable difficulty in seeing them to 
advantage but, in spite of the obscurity of the location 
and the bad light it will pay to hunt them up, since 
they are decidedly the artistic superiors of the Ameri- 
can work displayed in the large hall. This is especially 
true of the —. landscape work by Dr. Franz 
Goerke, editor of Die Kunst in der Photographie, whose 
plates are distinctly delightful for their design, light 
and shade, originality, and pictorial qualities. There 
are also some portraits by Nicolo Perschied, of Leipsic, 
which are very good, and several nude figures by a 
foreign contributor whose name does not appear which 
have uncommonly artistic characteristics. Noneof the 
foreign works are labeled, by the way. 
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Our Illustrations 


ber are of two widely diverse subjects: 

Portraits, made under cover, most of 
them in the large cities —the heart of civiliza- 
tion ; and mountains, far away from the whirl of 
busy life, some taken in the wildest parts of the 
world. 

Our frontispiece is the latest portrait of Mr. 
Clarence White, so well known by all advanced 
students in photography. This remarkable 
piece of work was made by Mr. F. Holland 
Day, the foremost exponent of this class of 
work in the country. Photographs of this char- 
acter can but grow on the thoughtful lover of 
pictures, who is ever looking for art by means 
of the lens. 


“ The Two Artists,”— by Morris Burke Park- 
inson. Made from an excellent platinum pho- 
tograph, the last picture taken of Boston’s twin 
artists, Cyrus and Darius Cobb. 


“Across the Bridge,’— by R. H. Kimball. 
The artist, who is one of New Hampshire’s best 
photographers, is connected with the Kimball 
studios at Concord. A charming bit of White 
Mountain scenery. Mt. Ossipee, shown in the 
distance, adds much to the clever composition 
Made from a 5 x 7 negative. 


‘T= photographs reproduced in this num- 


of this picture. 


“ Eternal Snows,’’— by Wendell G. Corthell. 
One of a series of beautiful views taken in the 
Alps with a 2% x 3% pocket camera, printed 
on gaslight paper and mounted in exquisite 
taste. Our engraving is a direct enlargement 
from the above size print. 


“Portrait of Henry W. Manly, F. I. A.,”— 
an Ozotype by his twin brother, Thomas Manly, 
the inventor of the Ozotype, who describes 
his process in a comprehensive article in this 
month’s PHoto ERA. 


“ Portrait,”’"— by W. E. Marshall, of the Litch- 
field Studios at Arlington, Mass. An interest- 
ing head study of the highest type. Made from 
a soft platinum print, 8 x 10 inches. 


“Franconia Range,’— by Arthur C. Smith. 
A delightful view in the White Mountains, taken 
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from the valley of the Pemigewassett, looking 
toward the great Franconia Mountains. Made 
from a 6% x 8% platinum print. 


“Study in Lighting,’— by H. H. Pierce. A 
charming work by one of the best portrait pho- 
tographers in the East. Made from a 5 x 7 


sepia platinum print. 

“ The Cigarette,’’— by Will Armstrong. This 
unique picture of Mr. Thomas Wise was taken 
by means of light reflected from a mirror held 
in the lap of the subject. 
made from a strong platinum print, 5 x 7. 


An engraving was 


A 
The 
original was a soft brown platinum print, about 
5 x 7 inches. 


“My Father,’—by Henry Davenport. 
portrait by a student of the newer school. 


“Glacier Point” and “ Mirror Lake,”— by 
H. A. Latimer. 
made by this well-known artist in the Yosemite 


Two of a series of pictures 
Valley. These photographs were made from 
isochromatic negatives, the exposure for the lat- 
The 


composition and chemical work shown in these 


ter being taken through a color screen. 
photographs is of the highest order. Our en- 
gravings were made from bright 8 x 10 platinum 
prints. 


“The Gleam,’—by S. Stockton Homer. 
This striking picture, an 8 x 12 sepia platinum, 
was given the first award in the Men’s Class at 
The Youth's Companion Photographic Exhibit 
for 1903. 


“Flash-light Portrait,” “The Picture Book,” 
and “Child and Doll”’ are all flash-light pictures 
by W. S. Ritch, who very ably describes his 
work and methods in an accompanying article 

«Stand Rock, The Dell, Kilburn, Wiscon- 
sin,’’— by the Sweet Studios. For this odd bit 
of mountain scenery we are indebted to the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R.,who use the art 
of the camera to a great extent for the purpose 
of advertising the peculiar beauties of the coun- 
try through which their twin lines of glistening 
steel wind. 
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Notes and News 


_ CHICAGO, The Fourth Annual Salon of the Chicago 


ILL. Society of Amateur Photographers will be 
held in the Art Institute, Chicago, I11., 
from Dec. 29 to Jan. 24, inclusive, 1903-4. 

The jury of selection will be wholly photographic, 
and is composed of the following persons: Dr. F. Det- 
lefsen, Mr. J. H. Field, Mr. Louis A. Lamb, Mr. F. 
Dundas Todd, and Mr. Marshall Waite. 

All pictures submitted must reach the Art Institute 
on or before Dec. 15, 1903. 

The members of the Photo Secession have promised 
a superior Loan Exhibit. 

Full particulars regarding the Salon will be furnished 
upon application to The Chicago Society of Amateur 
Photographers, The Art Institute, Chicago. 


morocco. The Sultan of Morocco, Mulai Abdul Aziz, 

is a devotee of the camera. In a recent 
issue of Photography John H. Avery, who has been 
teaching him the craft of the camera, tells of some of 
his adventures in conveying the sultan’s camera and 
materials to Fez. 


MICHIGAN. A largely attended convention of Michigan 

and Indiana photographers opened at Sag- 
inaw, Mich., July 22. Mayor Baum made the address 
of welcome, and President Bowersox, of Dayton, O., 
responded on behalf of the photographers. W. I. 
Scandlin, of New York, gave a talk on “ Business 
Interests of Photographers.”’ 


NEWPORT, The Baron de Meyer, one of the visitors to 
B... Newport this summer, is quite a social 
personage in London. He is a banker, 
belonging to many of the fashionable clubs, and he 
and his wife, who was the daughter of an Italian 
family, entertain in the most delightful way. The 
Baron de Meyer is very artistic, and he has made 
good successes in photography. In fact, his studio 
is as celebrated in London as was that of James L. 
Breese in New York. With him it is simple love of 
photography as an art, and he has brought it to its 
utmost perfection. He has had sittings from nearly 
all the great beauties of the fashionable set, and has 
taken some beautiful pictures recently of Lady Marjorie 
Manners, the daughter of the Marchioness of Granby. 
He isto pose Mrs. William E. Carter and Mrs. Widener, 
and other beauties of Newport. His lovely young wife 
is one of his favorite subjects, and she has appeared in 
many poses. The baron came for the Cup races, and 
is the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Widener and Mr. and Mrs. 
John R. Drexel at Newport. 


One of the most interesting exhibits at the Indi- 
anapolis Convention was that shown by the well-known 
house of Taprell, Loomis & Co., of Chicago. Among 
various novelties in mounts they showed a new and 
very attractive color, entitled Photo Tone. It isa rich 
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reddish brown, which harmonizes beautifully with the 
warm tones of the aristo platino and straight platinum 
papers. It is shown in their new card, ‘‘ The Cardinal,’’ 
manufactured and sold in various sizes. Samples will 
be mailed on request. Taprell, Loomis & Co., 421 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 


ROCHESTER, A transaction of unusual interest to the 
nN. ¥. photographic world was the final absorp- 
tion, last month, of the Rochester Opti- 

cal Company by the Eastman Kodak Company. 

The arrangement entered into with Mr. Eastman is 
as follows: Mr. Eastman first agrees to assume and 
pay all liabilities of the firm as presented in the state- 
ment of June I, amounting to $280,000, more or less. 
He further agrees to pay for the entire concern, $110,- 
333-33, less about $20,000 cash on hand. If the 
liabilities exceed $280,000, the amount of the excess 
will be deducted from the amount paid to the com- 
pany; if the liabilities are less than the estimate, he 
will pay the difference to the company. On the other 
hand, the company transfers to him the name, good 
will, franchise, trade-marks, patents, contracts, etc., of 
the Rochester Optical Company. 

By this arrangement common stockholders get noth- 
ing. Just what preferred stockholders will get will not 
be known until the first of January, 1904, which is the 
date agreed upon for payment. It is expected that 
they will get between $6 and $8 per share. 


WORLD’s Col. John A. Ockerson, Chief of the Depart- 

FAIR. ment of Liberal Arts of the Universal Expo- 

sition, to be held in St. Louis, in 1904, is in 

receipt of information from the British Royal Commis- 

sion, indicating that the photographic exhibit from 

Great Britain will be the most elaborate and complete 
ever made by a foreign country at an exposition. 

Hon. Benjamin Stone, M. P., has taken great inter- 
est in this exhibit, and, with a collection of photo- 
graphs from the various amateur photographic associa- 
tions of England, Scotland, and Ireland, intends to 
out-do any and all nations who are represented at the 
World’s Fair. 

A communication received by Colonel Ockerson from 
the American representative in London is to the effect 
that the United States will have to be up and doing if 
they hope to equal this exhibit arranged by the British 
photographers. 


LLOYD'S We have before us Lloyd’s Photo- 
ENCYCLOPEDIA graphic Encyclopedia for 1903. This 
is one of the most complete catalogs 
issued in the country. It is extremely comprehensive, 
covering all classes of goods and cameras, from the 
little Bunnie to the great copying instruments. Their 
list of chemicals and supplies is extremely complete. 
It will be sent on seceipt of fifteen cents, to cover cost 
of mailing. A.J. Lloyd & Co., 333 Washington street, 
Boston. 
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FIRST AWARD MEN’S CLASS THE YOUTH’S COMPANION ANNUAL EXHIBITION 1903 
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The Round Robin Guild 


Specially designed for the Amateur Photographer and the Beginner. 


Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade. 


(Any amateur photographer may belong by sending in his name and address) 


HISTORIC PICTURE GUILD 


The work of the National Historic Picture Guild 
grows apace. As the plan unfolds, it assumes an 
importance which is far beyond the expectations of its 
projectors. Already members are beginning to talk of 
a building to be devoted to the work of the Guild. 
Applications for membership come by every mail, for 
the idea is a contagious one, and one member brings 
many more. Members write enthusiastically of the 
Guild, and congratulate themselves on belonging to so 
important an organization. 

Our Historic issue brought forth much fruit for the 
Guild work. Miss Place, of New York, has promised 
to send pictures of one of the localities mentioned in 
the Historic number. Among them are the grave of 
Colonel Ledyard and the monument erected to his 
memory; the secret passage in the wall of old Fort 
Griswold through which the survivors of the massacre 
escaped; the Avery house, where the wounded were 
taken; the tomb on which Benedict Arnold is said to 
have stood and watched the burning of New London,— 
all pictures of that historic locality, Groton, Conn. 

Mr. Edwin Marks, Jr., of New Orleans, sends a list 
of pictures which he will make for the Guild of New 
Orleans and vicinity; Mr. Achurch, of Charleston, S. 
C., promises a large number of photographs of histor- 
ical places in his State; Miss Lawrence, of Plainfield, 
N. J., has a long list of pictures to be made for the 
Guild; and many, many others promise most interest- 
ing contributions. 

When matters are more definitely arranged chapters 
will, doubtless, be established in the towns of size 
enough to warrant such organizations. This is thought 
will give better results than individuals working by 
themselves. 

There are no limits to the plans materializing for 
the Guild, some of which will be outlined in the Octo- 
ber number. 

Now is the time to join the Guild. Send ia your 
name, and help the Guild if you can contribute but 
one picture. 


September stretches her scepter of goldenrod across 
the land, and by its token we know that the summer 
has fled. Its vacation days, which a few weeks ago 
beckoned us away to shores of river and of ocean, to 
quiet valleys or up the steep mountain heights, have 
come and gone. To the devotee of the camera they 
held out alluring photographic visions, which should 
become realities. Have these visions been realized? 
Have we brought back from our wanderings any pic- 
tures ‘‘ worth while’’? Some have made plans which 
they carried out as faithfully as circumstances would 
admit, but most of us have gone here and there with 
no special purpose, and have embalmed on our gelatin 
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films a great deal of trash. We have made pictures 
which have not even an evanescent merit. It takes an 
heroic amateur to throw away his negatives. 

We have the impression that even the most hopeless 
negative of all our collection may somehow, by some 
sort of manipulation, be made over into something 
worth keeping. So we hesitate, and at last end by 
laying it away for future reference along with its 
fellows. 

To the amateur with a collection of good, bad, and 
indifferent plates, my advice is to weed them out and 
keep only the good. It will cost a pang, but later the 
act will give cause for great rejoicing. My other bit of 
advice is to make the rule to take nothing more but 
what is ‘‘ worth while.”’ 

The inventive faculty is inherent in each one of us, 
though it is true that some possess it in a more pro- 
nounced degree than others. We all of us love to 
experiment, and experiment leads to discoveries and 
often to great inventions. 

Perhaps there is no science which opens so many 
paths to its followers as does the science of photog- 
raphy. It ever leads us on and on into pastures new, 
and into hitherto untrodden fields. 

Have you ever experimented in curious methods of 
printing? The great John Herschel discovered by 
experiment that the expressed juice of flowers was sen- 
sitive to light, and coating paper with the extracted 
juice of richly colored blossoms succeeded in making 
photographic prints on this curiously sensitized-in 
paper. They are not prints that would take the prize 
in art photographic exhibit, for the tints are delicate 
in tone, looking like a faint wash drawing in mono- 
chrome. But it is a most interesting experiment to 
first photograph a flower and then make a print of it 
from colorings supplied by itself and companions. 

An interesting experiment may be made after the 
following directions: The paper used is Rives or any 
other good photographic paper. It is cut in sheets of 
desired sizes—small sheets are the more easily han- 
dled — and floated on a bath of a saturated solution of 
nitro-prusside of sodium. The process should take 
place by lamp or gaslight. and the paper dried in the 
dark. Before priuting, make up a solution of two 
thirds of an ounce of proto-sulphate of iron. Print 
the picture until a thin outline is visible ; remove from 
the frame, and immerse in the bath of iron. The print 
will immediately develop up into a rich Prussian blue. 
As soon as developed the print is washed in running 
water until the whites are cleared. A much more 
interesting experiment may be made by sensitizing 
gelatin paper with the nitro-prusside of sodium. The 
gelatin paper is first immersed in a bath of chloride of 
ammonium, made of one fourth ounce of chloride 
of ammonium and eight ounces of water. The paper 
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is drained and then transferred to a bath of nitrate of 
silver, made of two hundred grains of nitrate of silver 
to five ounces of water. It is floated on this solution 
for two or three minutes; then drained and dried ina 
dark room; then floated on a saturated solution of 
nitro-prusside of sodium. When dry it is printed 
under a colored print,—not under a negative, — and 
when viewed by transmitted light as one views a trans- 
parency, the original colors of the drawing are seen in 
the print. An experiment was made with a slow plate, 
and the result was very beautiful, although the colors 
were not as strong as the original colors of the print. 

Some very curious effects may be produced by using 
salts of iron for sensitizing the paper. Make up a 
solution of eight ounces of a saturated solution of 
bichromate of potash, four ounces of water, and two 
hundred grains of citrate of iron and ammonia. Float 
the paper on this solution until thoroughly covered ; 
drain and pin up to dry in a dark room. This is a 
printing-out paper, and is somewhat slower than the 
silver paper. Print until details are well out; remove 
from the frame; wash well in running water or in sey- 
eral changes of water; then immerse in a tray contain- 
ing a saturated solution of gallic acid. This darkens 
or further develops the print, which when finished is 
of a pleasing brown. The paper used should be rather 
rough, as it gives better effects. 

To obtain the brown tone made by gold, the print 
after washing may be toned in a gold solution made of 
two grains of chloride of gold and four ounces of 
water. Keep it moving in this bath for two or three 
minutes; wash well, and place it in the gallic acid bath 
until of dark enough color. 

Rich blue tones may be obtained by using a ferro- 
cyanide of potassium bath after washing. Make a bath 
of eight grains of ferrocyanide of potassium to eight 
ounces of water. Immerse the print in this bath for 
two or three minutes; wash well, and develop with the 
gallic acid solution. The color will be a greenish blue, 
but by dipping the print into a very weak solution of 
muriatic acid a brilliant blue will be the result. 

Red prussiate of potash used in place of the gold 
bath, allowing one grain to each ounce of water, will 
give a bluish-black print. Dipping a print in a solu- 
tion of borax deepens the color and also brightens it. 

If the prints made with salts of iron show tinted 
whites they may be cleared by immersing the prints 
for a few minutes in a weak solution of ammonia, 


JAPANESE PAPER 


Japanese paper makes one of the most artistic medi- 
ums for certain kinds of photographic prints. It is not 
desirable for negatives with fine detail, but is specially 
suited for negatives with broad masses of lights and 
shadows. The paper, while very thin, is of tough fibre 
and does not tear in the process of sensitizing. The 
paper must first be salted, the salting solution made 
more adherent by adding a little gum sandarac or pure 
white gum arabic. A good solution is made after the 
following formula: Water, 10 ounces; gelatin, % 
ounce; chloride of ammonia, 50 grains. Mix thor- 
oughly, and add 2% ounces of a Io per cent solution of 
gum sandarac dissolved in alcohol. Coat the paper 
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thoroughly with this solution, either by floating or 
applying with a brush, and dry. When dry sensitize 
with a solution of nitrate of silver, dry, and print. 
The print may be toned in a combined solution or in 
separate baths. The combined bath gives the more 
pleasing tones, and if the solution contains the proper 
amount of hypo there is no danger of fading or discol- 
oring. The print is mounted at the corners on deep 
cream or ivory tinted paper. The Japanese paper may 
be obtained of almost any importer of Japanese goods. 

It is well worth trying a few prints on this paper. 
No other paper equals it in artistic merits. 


AMMONIA PERSULPHATE 


Before the discovery of ammonia persulphate as a 
reducer of too dense negatives there was no chemical 
known that would attack the high-lights in preference 
to the shadows. All reducers, with the exception of 
the ammonia persulphate, attack each portion of the 
plate at once, consequently, if the shadows are thin and 
the high-lights dense, the result of the reduction will 
be to almost eliminate the detail in the shadows during 
the process of reducing the high-lights. In spite of its 


_ excellent qualities as a reducer it is not as generally 


used as would be supposed ; indeed, it has yet to come 
under the notice of many amateurs. 

Ammonia persulphate comes in the form of white 
crystals, which readily absorb moisture and quickly 
deteriorate if exposed long to the air, or if the bottle 
containing it is not tightly corked. The formula for 
use is two ounces of the salts to ten ounces of water. 
The negative previously washed from the hypois placed 
in the bath and left fora period of three to five minutes, 
rocking the tray now and then while it remains in the 
bath. It is examined, and, if reduction has proceeded 
far enough, the plate is washed and placed in a bath 
composed of one ounce of sulphite of soda to nine 
ounces of water, in other words, a ten per cent solu- 
tion. The sulphite of soda at once stops the action of 
the reducer. If the negative to be reduced is very 
dense the proportion given above is the amount to use, 
but if itis not very dense it is better to reduce the 
solution one half. The salt attacks the high-lights 
first, and the half-tones and details in the shadows re- 
main unchanged for some time, so that by watching 
the plate it may be removed before there is any action 
on the thinner parts of the plate. If the solution be- 
gins to attack the shadows before the high-lights are 
sufficiently reduced, remove it at once from the solu- 
tion, wash, and place in the bath of sulphite of soda. 
Wash again and return to the reducer until the high- 
lights have reached the proper density. The action of 
the sulphite converts the persulphate into sulphate 
which has no action whatever on the plate. The re- 
turn to the reducing bath causes the salt to first attack 
the high-lights as when first placed in the bath, so that 
one can control the reducing of his negative and pre- 
vent the salts acting on the part which needs no 
reduction. 

Ammonia persulphate is excellent to use in local 
reduction, In reducing locally the place to be reduced 
should be surrounded by glycerine, applied with a 
brush. The glycerine prevents the spreading of the 
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reducer beyond the parts to be reduced. Places treated 
locally should be rinsed and brushed over with the sul- 
phite of soda solution. 

Intensification is only another name for the redevel- 
opment ofanegative. Mercuricchloride and ammonia 
are the chemicals more commonly used, but far finer 
results may be obtained by the use of used hydrochinon 
developer added to a solution of citric acid and red 
prussiate of potash. Take 23{ ounces of used hydro- 
chinon developer, 1 ounce of a 10 per cent solution of 
citric acid, 1 ounce of a Io per cent solution of red 
prussiate of potash, and 2% ounces of water. Wash 
the negative to be treated, and develop in this solution 
until the required density is reached. Wash well and 
dry, and if not dense enough the process may be re- 
peated. This bath is an excellent one for softening 
contrast in harsh negatives, and will remove yellow 
stains if not too deep. 

Intensification with copper is also better than the 
mercury intensification. The formula calls for 150 
grains of sulphate of copper, 150 grains of potassium 
bromide, and 13 ounces of water for solution No.1; and 
180 grains of nitrate of silver, and 8 ounces of water for 
the second solution. If the negative is dry it must be 
washed for half an hour, and then placed for ten min- 
utes in solution No. 1. Rinse well and place in solu- 
tion No. 2 until it is blackened. Wash well. This 
method of intensification avoids the after destruction 
of the plate as sometimes happens with the mercury 
solutions. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


C. L. Morehouse — Your picture of the famous Corn- 
wallis tree was duly received and will appear in an 
early number of the PHoto Era, doubtless our Histor- 
ical No. 2. The glossy prints are excellent for half- 
tones, but not desirable to include in the collection of 
historic prints on account of their liability to fade or 
discolor. We shall be glad to receive the platinum 
print and to place it on file with our other historic 
prints. 


A. W. S.—It is not at all necessary to have the inte- 
rior of your dark room painted black. Keep your plate 
in the rays of red light from your lantern, and there 
will be no danger of fog. Your lantern is an excellent 
one, as I can testify by personal experience, having 
used one for several years. The opal glass is to use in 
examining your negatives in the fixing-bath, and is 
sometimes used for making lantern slides, though it 
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requires a long exposure. Do not open the door that 
covers the opal glass directly on plates that are yet in 
the developing tray. 


L. S. Place — The historical pictures which you men- 
tion will be a valuable addition to the collection of the 
Connecticut department of the Guild. In the July 
number of the PHoto ERA, mention is made of the old 
Avery house, now destroyed by fire, and of the Eben- 
ezer Avery house. The figures in the pictures, unless 
too prominent, will not detract from their value as 
historical pictures. 


E. Marks, Jr.— The Guild is very glad to welcome 
you as a member and to know that you can contribute 
so many valuable pictures to the collection. 


Charles H.— A photometer is not, as you suppose, an 
instrument designed to tell the time of exposure for a 
plate, but for measuring the visual intensity of the 
light. 


Emily H.— The iridescence which you observe on 
the film of some of your plates may be removed by 
rubbing the film gently with a bit of surgeons’ cotton 
dipped in alcohol. 


H. G. F.— The simplest way to dissolve crystals is to 
place them in a funnel; set the funnel in a bottle and 
pour hot water through the funnel. Hypo crystals, if 
placed in a bag of cheese-cloth, and boiling water turned 
over them, will dissolve quickly, and the solution will 
be clear and free from the dirt which is always found 
in greater or less quantities in hypo. 

George, L. T. — To keep liquids from oxidizing when 
desired to set away for some time, pour melted paraffin 
wax over the cork and neck of the bottle. To remove 
a glass cork from a bottle, drop a little sweet oil around 
the base of the cork and let it remain for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. At the end of that time the cork may 
be removed with ease. 

Herman F.— The spots on your negatives undoubt- 
edly come from careless handling when taking from 
the plate-holder and storing in the plate box. When 
plates are stored in a box to await their time for devel- 
opment they should be placed film to film in the same 
way they are packed at the manufacturers, 


Round Robin Group—H. G. Dorsey, of Granville, 
Ohio, would like to form a Round Robin Group in his 
vicinity. WillOhio members please communicate with 
Mr. Dorsey? 
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Portraiture by Flash-light 


WILLIAM S. RITCH 


photographic magazine is the pictures, and 
almost every one will look them over and 
examine them carefully before reading a word. 
When the pictures accompanying this article are 
found to be taken by flash-light some may be 
kind enough to say “Well, they are fine for 
flash-lights.”” People are always making excuses 
for the flash-light as if it were some poor kind 
of an affair which could not be expected to make 
a pleasing picture, much less an artistic one. 
Of course most of the portrait work done with 
the flash is very poor. At an evening party, 
some one will suggest that a flash-light picture 
be taken of the group, and some one with a 
camera will set off a cartridge right in the face 
of the whole crowd, after turning out all the 
light in the room; then after the plate has been 
put through the worst sort of development, 
nothing can be expected but a ludicrous picture. 
Not a particle of thought has been given to the 
work from beginning to end. Can delicate 
shadows and half-tones be expected to stand 
such a strain? What we claim for the flash is 
that any effect whatever which can be obtained 
by daylight can also be made with the flash, if 
the same thought and care is put into the work ; 
and further than this, results can be had with 
the flash by almost any one with an ordinary 
lens which it would be difficult to obtain by the 
most expert with a lens of the highest type, pro- 
viding a certain amount of brains is used in the 
lighting, exposure, and development. With a 
good flash machine the exposure can be con- 
trolled to a certainty and any lighting whatever 
can be made by simply moving the machine 
about the room. Baby can be eating her dinner 
in her high chair or playing in any corner of the 
room and an exposure can be made by simply 
placing the machine in the position to make the 
lighting desired. It is possible to get enough 
light with an ordinarily strong flash to stop 
down as far as f 32 so that great depth of focus 
can be obtained if necessary. 
In speaking of the pictures accompanying 
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this article the writer begs to disclaim any spe- 
cial credit for what merit they may possess but 
would prefer to give the credit to the flash-light 
process, and believes others who have had suc- 
cess with daylight exposures could use the flash 
to even greater advantage. 

We believe that the home is the only place to 
make pictures of children, especially the baby, 
where the surroundings are entirely familiar and 
he is happy and at ease, but think it would 
hardly be practical to secure a lighting with day- 
light to make these pictures and to catch those 
ever-changing expressions. Such scenes as 
“ The Picture Book” and “ Child and Doll” are 
probably enacted every day, and one could step 
in and make these pictures at almost any time 
with very little trouble. Judged from a high 
art standard, these pictures probably have their 
faults; most amateur photographs do; but we 
believe that the first requisite in a portrait is 
entire naturalness of pose and expression, and 
these can be had with the flash-light in a high 
degree. The flash-light portrait on the opposite 
page is a good example of its class. 

Having discussed some of the pictures, we 
will now turn our attention to some points to be 
observed in making flash-light exposures. Why 
do nine people out of ten turn out all the light 
in the room when making a flash-light exposure ? 
Every one knows that in the dark the eyes are 
expanded, and when the exposure is made the 
subject is caught with these expanded pupils, 
the result being a stare; besides, how can an 
easy and natural expression and pose be caught 
in the dark? We find better results can be ob- 
tained with plenty of gaslight—the more the 
better; even four good jets in a small room 
would not be too much; the time elapsing be- 
tween the opening of the shutter, the flash 
exposure, and the closing of the shutter need 
not be more than a couple of seconds. There 
need be no hufry whatever, as it would take 
considerable time for the gaslight to make an 
impression on the quickest plate. We often 
open and close the shutter a number of times 
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before catching the subject in a suitable pose 
We are presuming that the 


for an exposure. 
work is being done at night; of course, in the 


daytime, when daylight enters the room to a 


certain extent, more care must be taken in this 
respect and as much daylight as possible ex- 
cluded from the room. 

We do not always make our exposures with a 
cartridge placed in a dustpan, as in our first 
attempts. As the 
flash-light seriously, we purchased a lamp or 
machine to set off the flash at a distance from 


soon as considered 


the that we could take our stand 


beside the 


camera, so 
camera to watch for the proper 
moment for the exposure. A very good machine 
can be purchased for a few dollars, the one we 
are using at present being the “ Lieber,’’ con- 
sisting of a little air-gun at the top of an iron 
stand, which can be raised or lowered to the 
proper height, and which is operated by a bulb 
We 


have lately joined this tube to the camera shut- 


at the end of a ten-foot piece of tubing. 


ter, making one bulb do all the work, which is 
quite an advantage, as, by pressing this bulb at the 
proper moment, it opens the shutter and makes 
the flash, and upon releasing the pressure from 
the bulb the shutter is closed, so that the whole 
operation is practically instantaneous. 

One thing necessary in flash-light work is the 
Other 
may do when the subject and the surroundings 


quickest isochromatic plates. plates 
are light in color, but for general use we have 
found instantaneous isochromatic plates to give 
us the best results. We have had better results 
with Cramer’s plates than with other makes, but 
we are certain that it was not the fault of the 
plate, but rather that the developer which we 
used was more suitable for the Cramer plates than 
for the others. Success in photography depends 
upon lighting, exposure, development, and print- 
ing being in perfect harmony; one wrong step 
and the result is a failure. Of course the flash- 
light is a concentrated light, and the print will 
the 


whitewash order if 


the 


be of the soot and 


plate is developed exactly same as a 
plate which has been exposed to a soft diffused 


daylight ; but contrast can be controlled to almost 
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any extent in development and by using a diluted 
developer, working very slowly and not devel 
oping too far, we can obtain almost any degree 
We 
Seed’s Eiko-Hydro powders, but, instead of di 


of softness which may be desired. use 
luting with four ounces of water, in accordance 
with the directions on the package, we use six 
teen ounces of water, taking ten or fifteen min 
utes for development. Then in printing we use 
a soft bromide or platinum paper with a devel 
oper which has a tendency to produce softness, 
so that at last we obtain a print as_ beautifully 
soft as can be obtained in any other way. 
Lighting by flash-light should be exactly the 
same as by daylight, the advantage with the 


A good book on 
the subject of lighting is Inglis’ Artestic Light 


flasn being that it is movable. 


ing, while good articles are constantly appear 
ing in all the magazines on the subject of lighting 
in portraiture. The inexperienced might try the 
following: Place the light five feet to one side, 
three feet in front of the sitter, and about three 
feet above the head. _ By placing the light highe1 
or lower, more in front or farther back, all sorts 
of effects may be obtained, according to the 
character of the subject. No amount of reading 
can teach any one how to light a subject ; it isa 
matter in which good judgment must be used in 
each case. We have found it better to place 
a piece of cheese-cloth between the light and 
the subject, to diffuse the light, and if the walls 
of the room are dark a sheet should be placed 
on the other side asa reflector, the same as in 
If the walls of the room are of 
The 


reflector should be about five feet distant from 


daylight work. 
a light color no reflector need be used. 
the sitter. The distance of the light from the 
subject and the arrangement of the reflector, 
together with the amount of powder used, all go 
to make up the general effect of light and shade 
which a little experience will teach. Our cheese 
cloth is a piece about three by six feet square, 
with a long piece of tape drawn through one 
end. .With a couple of thumb tacks we can 
sasily stick this up anywhere, and the reflector 
is a sheet arranged with a drawing string in the 


same way. 
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